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I let them out on her. Then she is angry and it happens all over again. ... It's not
right for her to act so and I resent it and I cannot keep from showing it."

The mother displays strong jealousy for her daughter. She obviously resents
the fact that everyone thinks that Dorothy is such a fine girl, when actually she is
mean. The mother contrasts her own lot with Dorothy's. She was never liked;
nobody ever cared for her. This was not "right," because she was a conscientious,
hard worker. Things never came easily and effortlessly to her as they have come
to Dorothy.

She quotes various people who say that she is to blame for all this trouble because
she pushed Dorothy into a singing career, and the theatrical gang the girl now
runs with is the cause of her misfortune.

The most recent crisis apparently centres about the fact that Dorothy has begun
to smoke. The mother does not approve of this and she has warned the child that
it is not good for her breath control. But the girl is quite defiant and answers,
"I like to smoke." The mother, however, is very rigid on this subject and declares
vehemently that she will never approve of cigarettes and that the girl must not
smoke. Smoking becomes a habit like a drug, it is dirty and filthy. Recently there
have been a number of spats about this and Dorothy has accused her mother of
being old-fasioned and prudish.

The question of Dorothy's interest in boys was brought up; so far the mother
does not feel this to be a problem. The mother knows that Dorothy has some
interest in boys, but apparently not of a very intense kind. The mother is more
troubled about the girl's liking for some rather undesirable girl friends. One of
these girls has no father and talks continually about how mean her mother is to
her and how she wants to run away from home. It is obvious that the mother
fears that Dorothy may do the same thing. In fact, she has talked about getting
an apartment of her own, which the mother feels is unwise.

With a gesture of disgust the mother brought up Dorothy's interest in "queer
people": "You know, men who like men and women who like women."

She then spoke of the importance of being able to trust one's daughter; she does
not know how far she can trust Dorothy.

Again and again she speaks of how concerned she is about her daughter, of how
she has no peace of mind, of how she wakes up in the night and thinks about the
girl. Several times she complained that Dorothy does not come directly home
after her signing engagements, but goes downtown with the group. The mother
does not know where she is; often it is late at night; she does wonder what Dorothy
does with her time.

Throughout the interviews it was evident that the mother is panicky about
Dorothy's manner of life, and that she has provoked Dorothy's aggressive protests
by her attitude of condemnation and dislike. Soon it became evident that she
hates her daughter, although she tries not to verbalize this. Dorothy has dis-
appointed her by not coming up to her expectations. She continually connects
two themes: her own unhappy youth, and Dorothy's popularity and ingratitude
for all that has been done for her.

Plans are made for Dorothy to got to a boarding school. The mother obviously
gives up the idea of Dorothy's singing career with great difficulty. She suggests
that Dorothy carry on her singing engagements in the, evenings. But at the same
time she expresses fears that upon such occasions Dorothy might come into contact
with a married man who is interested in her.